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The American farmer is invited /to live and plant and prosper in 


Florida, land of abundant sunshine and 
ample rainfall, good earth and accessible 
markets, cordially invites the farmers of 
the land. 

Here, in this, the first settled portion of 
the United States, is one of the world’s 
most productive agricultural areas—yet also 
one of the few remaining farming frontiers. 
The greater portion of Florida’s vast acres 
of tillable soil awaits cultivation, despite 
the fact that agriculture already is the State’s 
second most important industry with an an- 
nual production value of $400,000,000.00. 

New horizons for profit and happy living 
on Florida farms are made possible through 
scientific experimentation and practical ap- 
plication of crop diversification. 

You are invited to become a part of 
this rapidly growing agricultural bonanza. 
Those who care to investigate these advan- 
tages are assured expert help and coopera- 
tion from State and local agencies. 

Advice and guidance are available to 
prospective Florida farmers through the 
State Department of Agriculture, the Uni- 


lorida—land of Opportunity 


versity of Florida College of Agriculture, 
the Agricultural Extension Service, county 
agents, and home demonstra- 
tion workers. 

Specialized branches of 
farming such as citrus, live- 
stock, poultry, truck and dairy 
farming, have active internal 
organizations working toward 
better production and market- 
ing facilities. 

Almost every Florida legis- 
lator has a large farming com- 
munity in his district. Legisla- 
tion favorable to agriculture is 
the rule. Florida has no laws 
which are a handicap to farming, no State 
income tax, no State land tax, no bonded 
debt, and no State inheritance tax. 

This booklet describes to you the advan- 
tages offered in the various fields of agri- 
culture in The Sunshine State. You are 
assured a hearty welcome should you decide 
to come to Florida. 


Ch. Vos 


Governor, State of Florida 


Commissioner of Agriculture 
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Florida’s superb climate 
offers a host of advantages 


not found elsewhere 


In Florida, with few excep- 
tions, every crop known to mankind can 
be grown. There are 62 varieties of vege- 
tables produced generally throughout the 
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State, 72 types of Florida fruits in addi- 
tion to 16 varieties of citrus fruits, and 
11 different kinds of luscious berries. 

In the last decade Florida has become 
an important cattle state. The cattlemen 
have improved large tracts of pasture 
which produce maximum grazing condi- 
tions. Poultry, hogs and dairy cattle also 
thrive in this land where there are no 
cold weather ills nor necessity for expen- 
sive shelter. 


Florida’s matchless cli- 
mate not only provides the 
farmer with excellent grow- 
ing conditions but permits 
him to produce early crops 
and thereby place his prod- 
uce on the market when 
there is a scarcity and prices 
are high. In winter, when 
marketing conditions for 
fresh vegetables, berries and 
fruits are ideal, the Florida 
farmer reaps high profits by 
supplying a large segment 
of the nation with these 
much wanted items. 


Another unique advan- 
tage of Florida’s climate 
and soil is that more than 
one crop a year may be pro- 
duced in many areas. 


Vegetables rank second 
only to citrus in the total in- 
come derived from agricul- 
ture in Florida. Every sec- 
tion of the State is suitable 
for the cultivation of sev- 
eral different kinds of veg- 
etables. 


oncentment 


High commercial quantities of beans, 
potatoes, radishes, carrots, turnips, mus- 
tard, turnip greens, celery, lettuce, ro- 
maine, corn, cabbage, peas, escarole, rice, 
squash, eggplant, peppers, tomatoes, 
broccoli, onions, beets, rutabagas, okra, 
cucumbers, chicory, collards, dandelions 
and kale are shipped annually to the 
northern markets. 

In one recent season a Florida farmer 
shipped 200 cars of radishes. 


® Typical of the finest countrysides in rural 
America is this artistic Florida harvest scene 


Crops from Florida have ready access 
to the great population centers of the 
East and Midwest by truck, rail, water 
and air freight. Thousands of tons of 
Florida grown produce are on retail store 
counters in the largest market zones in 
one to three days after harvesting. 


© Florida crops mature early and reach market 
when there is a scarcity and prices are high 


The mild year around temperatures, 
ample rainfall, abundant sunshine, long 
growing seasons and responsive soil pro- 
vide a greater crop yield and more crops 
a year than are expected or experienced 
in most other areas of the nation. 

Florida is the southernmost of the 48 
states. Its northern limits are 100 miles 
south of the California-Mexico border. 
Despite a geographic range of nearly 
eight degrees of latitude the tempera- 
ture variation between Jacksonville on 
the north, and Miami on the south, is 
only about six degrees. 

The Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, thousands of inland lakes and the 
prevailing winds join forces to provide 
Florida with mild winter temperatures 
and air conditioning in summer. 

It follows logically that Florida not 
only provides the farmer with every ad- 
vantage for profit but also permits him 
and his family to enjoy an unexcelled 
manner of living. — 


Living is more comfortable in Florida 
because there are few extremes of cold or 
hot weather to interfere with physical or 
mental well-being. Weather authorities 
say that Florida lies in a zone of maxi- 
mum human comfort. Temperature, hu- 
midity, variations in barometric pressure, 


Find your place 


Florida offers the farmer 
unequalled opportunity 
for diversified farming or 
for specialization if he is 
an expert in one certain 
agricultural pursuit. The 
State is productive from 
one end to the other. What can be grown 
in One section, as compared to what can 
be grown in another, is dependent only 
on the length of the growing season. 
Charts on page 5 give actual records as 
compiled from United States Weather 
Bureau statistical records. 

There are three general zones of cli- 
mate in Florida, all mild, year around. 

In the northern third of the State every 
crop grown in the temperate zone will 
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clear skies and other factors blend to- 
gether to account for Florida’s weather. 
Florida offers farmers a great variety 
of agricultural pursuits, ideal climate for 
farming and many other economic ad- 
vantages in return for investment and 
effort. All this, and good living, too! 


Where farm production is vast over the whole State 


flourish, excepting those few requiring 
longer dormant periods and long, cold 
winters. 

In North Florida the prevailing farm 
produce is tobacco, cotton, corn, peanuts, 
oats, watermelons, potatoes, berries, pe- 
cans, tung nuts, livestock and poultry, 
plus various legumes and feed crops. Tur- 
pentine and resin from the large number 
of slash pine forests in the area, provide 
another source of income for the farmer. 
Pulpwood also is supplied to paper mills. 
Sizeable tracts of land in North Florida 
are devoted to tung groves. The oil ex- 
tracted from tung nuts finds a ready mar- 
ket in the paint industry. 

In the middle zone of the State a good 
portion of the farm land is planted in 


A-A Killing Frost 
Liable Annually 
No Record of Killing 
Frost Below B-B 


AVERAGE 
JANUARY TEMPERATURE 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS 
WITHOUT KILLING FROST 


365 
citrus groves. But there also are many 
farms emphasizing truck crops. Celery is 
of major importance, with cabbage, to- 
matoes and potatoes also popular. Pas- 
tureland in the St. Johns River Valley, the 
Kissimmee Valley and in the region of 
Lake Okeechobee, is devoted to cattle 
faising. Strawberries are an important 
crop. Early watermelons provide a large 
and profitable crop for many farmers in 
the Central Florida area. The State Labo- 
ratory of the Watermelon and Grape Ex- 


periment Stations is located at Leesburg. 


AVERAGE 
JULY TEMPERATURE 


AVERAGE ANNUAL 
PRECIPITATION (INCHES) 


Extensive citrus groves 
are found in North Cen- 
tral Florida, in the Indian 
River district of the east 
coast, in the ridge section, 
and, to a lesser extent, all 
the way down the State. 
Broward County and the 
Redland area of Dade 
County are the southern- 
most of the large citrus 
growing sections. The 
summer orange is a specialty fruit in the 
region centering around Davie. Persian 
limes and other citrus fruits are grown 
in the Homestead area. 

The southerly or sub-tropical zone of 
Florida occupies the lower third of the 
peninsula. 

Winter vegetables are the big money 


Choice tobacco is raised in northwest Florida 


Bee keeping ranks sixth nationally 


crops of South Florida. Cultivations ex- 
tend from Collier, Lee and Sarasota Coun- 
ties on the Gulf Coast, through the Lake 
Okeechobee muck lands to Palm Beach, 
Broward and Dade Counties on the east. 

The largest hydroponic farm (soilless 
growing) in the United States is located 
in Florida. In 1949 this farm produced 
100 tons of tomatoes in 67 days on an 
acre and a quarter. In addition to toma- 
toes, other vegetables and flowers are 
being grown hydroponically and con- 
tinuous experiments are being conducted 
to adapt still other crops to this 
method. 

This new field should be of par- 
ticular interest to the farmer desir- 


ing semi-retirement on a small tract of 
land as well as to the active farmer seek- 
ing a large scale operation in hydroponics. 

Ramie is another South Florida crop 
which gives promise of a profitable fu- 
ture. This wonder fiber plant of the tex- 
tile industry not only is woven into cloth 
but its by-products supply cattle feed. 

The year around growing season in 
South Florida makes possible the produc- 
tion of tropical fruits. It is in this area 
that mangoes, avocados, and other deli- 
cacies of the tropics are produced. 

The rich grass lands of the central 
south region also are being used for cattle. 
These lands offer grazing over long pe- 
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riods of the year. Dairy farms in the area 
also benefit from long grazing periods 
and from location near urban markets. 
The State’s 65,000 farms are almost 
equally divided between the three zones. 
Every section of the State holds com- 


Potatoes are first of five top food crops 


petitive advantage over the farm areas 
in other states because crops mature 
earlier. Your selection depends entirely 
on what type of farming you like as well 
as your personal preference of location. 
First you should visit the State, consult 
with the agricultural personnel, who will 
be at your service, and get a first hand 
knowledge of conditions. Then knowing 
what you want to grow, you can make 
your selection accordingly. (See chapter: 
“How to Get Complete Information”) 
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Brahmas thrive on outdoor grazing most of the year 


Florida ranks twelfth 


nationally in beef and high in 


pork production 


Four centuries ago the 
Spaniards brought 
herds of cattle to 
Florida. Today, with 
1,392,000 head, Florida 
ranks twelfth among 
the beef producing 
states of the nation. 

Florida’s extensive range lands, ample 
rainfall, long grazing season, and the ab- 
sence of winter hazards join forces to 
make Florida one of the fastest growing 
cattle states in the nation. 

Some of the improved Florida pastur- 
age will support a head per acre. The 
average on improved pasturage in Flor- 
ida is one head to three acres. On unim- 
proved pasturage the average is one head 
to 15 acres or more. (A new grass coming 
into use promises to support as high as 
four head to the acre.) 

In Florida, approximately 1,100,000 
acres of pastureland have been improved 


at a cost varying from $20 to $60 an acre. 

Florida has 22,000,000 acres of this 
type of land awaiting improvement. This 
land has a potential of additional mil- 
lions of head of cattle. 

Feeding methods have been radically 
changed with the discovery that citrus 
waste products could be used to advan- 
tage in the cattle industry. 

Citrus pulp, formerly discarded by the 
large juice canneries, has been found to 
contain highly nutritive values desirable 
in cattle diet. It is equal in nutrition to 
western beet pulp, which was once im- 
ported in large quantities at considerable 
expense. One hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of this dehydrated citrus pulp are 
processed annually for cattle feed in Flor- 
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ida. It is a low cost feed and is available 
in large quantities, virtually in the cattle- 
man’s own back yard. 

Another by-product of citrus also is 
contributing to the revolution in prog- 
ress within the cattle industry. It has been 
found that citrus molasses is an excellent 
fattening and finishing feed. Laboratories 
have reported that this available waste 
can be used as a partial substitute for corn 
in finishing beef. An average of 50,000 
tons of citrus molasses has been produced 
annually since 1945. 

Sugar cane “black strap” molasses also 
is being used successfully as cattle feed. 


tunities for cattlemen. 


Citrus by-products aid in fattening cattle 


Seven million gallons of this molasses 
are produced in Florida each year. 

Sixteen large meat packing plants in 
Florida are butchering locally fattened 
beef. There are 26 livestock auction mar- 
kets, four cash daily markets and eight 
cooperative sales. Each now handles from 
$500,000 to $2,000,000 in sales annually. 

Principal breeds which have been suc- 
cessful in Florida include Brahmas, 
Aberdeen-Angus, Herefords, Shorthorns, 
Polled Shorthorns, Red Polls,and Devons. 

Brahma sires are used extensively in 
cross-breeding with other breeds and 
with native range cattle in order to pass 
on inheritable qualities of adaptability 
to Florida conditions. 

Cattle raising in Florida does not re- 
quire the heavy investment in buildings 
necessary in many other areas. A shed for 
implements and work animals, fences, 
and corrals are all that are needed. 

Large tracts of suitable Florida cattle 
land are available at reasonable prices. 
Research goes forward on pastur- 

age and breeding in this un- 

changing climate and the 

need for expansion beckons 

the farmer with a desire to 
raise cattle. 

Florida offers great and rich oppor- 


Hereford 


Swine production in Florida brings an 
annual income of about $25,000,000. 
This is an important consideration for the 
prospective farmer in view of the fact 
that swine bring almost as much income 
as cattle, yet there are only half as many 
head. Corn and peanuts are fine feeds. 

All principal breeds are raised in the 
State. Pork is a popular product. 

Great strides have been made in recent 
years in the development of a better 
grade of swine with the rotating pasture 
plan materially cutting down on the dis- 
ease rate. Each litter is placed on freshly 
turned pasture with a new cover crop. 
One Florida farm uses 40 such pastures. 

As in the case of beef and dairy cattle 
the long grazing season and the absence 
of need for expensive shelter are two fac- 
tors which make swine raising in Florida 
attractive. 


These helpful bulletins can be obtained by 
writing the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida: 

No. 418, Weight Changes of Cattle on a 
Florida Range 

No. 454, Citrus Products for Fattening 
Cattle 

No. 138, Swine Production 

No. 644, Citrus By-Products as Feed 

for Cattle 


Santa Gertrudis 


Shorthorn 


Florida is a fast growing beef cattle State 


Brahma 


Poultry demands 


That is why — 


run ahead of/supply 


Florida’s annual twenty-two 
million dollar poultry industry does not 
take care of the demand for chickens and 
eggs in this fast growing state. 

Poultry farming ranks fifth in the value 
of returns to Florida farmers. 

Figures show that in 1948 approxi- 
mately 31,543,000 pounds of poultry 
meat, with a market value of $11,900,000 
were produced in Florida. In the same 


®@ Poultry in Florida is a $22,000,000 business 


year over 1814 million dozen eggs were 
produced and sold for $10,313,000. But 
a large amount of poultry meat and eggs 
was shipped in from neighboring states 
because Florida didn’t have sufficient 
poultry production to supply the demand, 


The demand preceded® 


10 both egg and chicken here 


oultry pays olf 


particularly during the winter season. 

This short local supply makes a ready 
market for those who establish poultry 
farms in Florida. And, a rapidly increas- 
ing population assures that the supply of 
poultry products will not soon catch up 
with the demand. 

Every section of Florida offers eco- 
nomic advantages to poultry growers. 
Abundant sunshine and mild tempera- 
ture make it possible to raise poultry with 
a minimum of housing. Birds can be 
kept outdoors 365 days of the year in the 
southern part of the State. Cold weather 
ills are diminished and expensive heating 
of laying houses is not required. Many 
flocks are kept on semi-open range all 
year, with shelters used for feeding, lay- 
ing, and night cover only. 

Turkey raising is another profitable 


occupation among farmers in 
Florida and there is much | 
room for expansion in this “= 
field. Many hotels and restau- 43% 
rants catering toa huge winter © 7% 
tourist trade demand large 
sized turkeys in large quantities over a 
long selling season. Squab and capon 
raising also provide an opportunity for 
profit. Chicks and turkey poults are avail- 


Hampshire Reds are a popular all-purpose breed 


able from Florida hatcheries. 

For the hatchery operator, 
the market extends far beyond 
the limits of the State. Export 
shipments to South American 
es countries have been increasing 
every year. Each week more than 50,000 
Florida-hatched chicks are shipped to 
these Latin American markets. 

Florida law protects the interests of 
the State’s poultry farmers by making it 
mandatory that all shipped-in poultry 
products be so marked. With a large pub- 
lic demand for fresh produce, especially 
table eggs, it is not difficult for Florida 
farmers to get premium prices for their 
top grades. 

State laws on grade and quality stand- 
ards are rigidly enforced and protect the 
farmer, the dealer and the consumer. The 
State Marketing Bureau issues daily quo- 
tations on poultry and eggs for Jackson- 
ville, Tampa and Miami markets. 


Birds may be kept outdoors most of the year 


Industry is represented by the Florida 
Poultry Council, a group dedicated to 
development and protection of poultry- 
men and the poultry industry. 


For additional information these bulletins 
can be obtained from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida: 


No. 451, Floor Space Requirements for 
Broiler Production 


No. 126, Poultry Housing and Equipment 
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White Leghorn, one of the best of the egg breeds 


No. 128, Raising Chicks, Broilers and 
Pullets | 


No. 132, Selecting and Culling Poultry 
No. 83, Portable All-Purpose Poultry House 


—Rapid gains in population and millions 
of tourists underline 
the 


Dairy farming in Florida 
offers a bright future. 

Emphasis is being placed on small 
family herds although the rapid increase 
in Florida’s population is making room 
for larger operators, especially those who 
intend to concentrate on milk products 
such as cream, cottage cheese and butter. 

In 1920 Florida dairy farms produced 
only 12 million gallons of milk with 70,- 
000 cows. The yield per cow was about 
one and a half to two gallons a day. At 
present, with approximately 150,000 
cows, the annual milk production is 
80,433,136 gallons. The yield per cow 
has been raised until now it is between 


two and a half and three gallons a day. 

During World War II, when Florida’s 
ideal climate made it the location of 
many military installations, it was neces- 
sary to import milk but during the past 
year the supply of fluid milk has been 
equal to the demand. However, in 1949 
it was necessary to import 1,500,000 gal- 
lons of 40 per cent cream, 2,300,000 
pounds of cottage cheese and 50,000,000 
pounds of butter. 

Market conditions in Florida are un- 
usual due to the fact that during the win- 
ter season, when the population is swelled 
by visitors, the demand for milk is high 
while it drops off during the summer 
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Tremendous strides have been 
made in pasture improvements 


months. The solution to this once per- 
plexing problem is being worked out in 
a campaign by the State Department of 
Agriculture to encourage dairy farmers 
to breed their cows so they come fresh 
in the fall of the year. 

In one area a canning plant has been 
erected, which solves the problem of 
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Florida dairies boast modern facilities 


what to do with excess milk during the 
slack season. 

One of the big advantages accorded 
f the dairyman in Florida is the pasturage. 
The chapter, “Opportunities in Cattle’, 
explains the vast availability of these 
pastures. The same facts apply to dairy 
He cattle. However, the opportunity for 
if profit, if improved pasture is used, is 
} even greater than in the beef industry. 
This is due to the fact that the same 
' number of the more valuable dairy cattle 
thrive equally as well as the beef cattle 
on the same amount of pasturage. 

It is common knowledge among dairy 
farmers that no section of the United 
States is free from mineral deficiency. In 


Florida common salt, calcium, phospho- 
rus, iron, copper and cobalt are added to 
the diet of the dairy cattle through the 
use of mineral boxes. 

Over the course of the last 30 years 
experiments have been conducted to im- : 
prove the State’s dairy industry and the 
statistics prove the results. The yield per 
cow has been upped a gallon a milking 
and the general quality of milk products 
has been greatly improved. 

It is estimated that 50,000 new milk 
cows are needed every year by the dairy 
farmers of Florida. Too many of these re- 
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Improved pastures cut costs of winter feeding 


placements are now imported from other 
states. There is a growing belief on the 
part of local dairy authorities that Florida 
raised cows from good stock are superior 
to animals from other areas with differ- 
ent feeding habits and different climatic 
addictions. This belief is strengthened by 
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Many dairies sell direct to consumers, marketing groups, cooperative creameries 


experimentation which proves that the It is also suggested that you write the Agri- 
use of good, proven dairy sires, raised in “ultural_ Experiment Station, University of 
Florida, increases the producing capacit BQ GA ener le Eola foe 
2 I lp Ca paeley Bulletin 464, Management of Dairy Cattle 
of their progeny under Florida condi- in Florida 
| tions. Bulletin 453, Carpet Grass and Legume 


Pastures in Florida 


Florida dairy husbandry experts’) oint Bulletin 409, Pastures for Florida 


| out the importance of first coming to the 
State and making a survey of conditions 
before going into the dairy business. The 
prospective dairy farmer is urged to con- 
tact the county agents in the various 
counties in which he is interested and 
through them meet and talk with farmers 
who can explain the problems peculiar 
to the State. 

While conditions are equitable, and in 
some instances superior to other sections 
of the country, it is vital that the facts 
peculiar to Florida be well understood. 
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Rapid gains in population and 
tourists offer a bright.future 15 
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} There are independent caretaking organizations 
which fertilize, spray, pick and market the crop 


Florida 


leads the world 
in citrus production 


A greater volume of citrus fruit is sold 
in the United States today than all other 
major fruits including apples, peaches, 
pears and grapes. 

In the season of 1948-49 the Florida 
citrus crop was close to 100 million boxes 
—a box being equal to 17% bushels. This 
production was far greater than the total 
combined orange and grapefruit produc- 
tion of California, Texas and Arizona. 

The story of the rapid progress in the 
citrus industry is typically American. It 


is the story of pioneers in cultivation, re- 
search and marketing. 

Back in 1886, when river steamers 
took oranges from the wharves along the 


historic St. Johns to Jacksonville where. 


they were shipped to the northern cities, 
it was considered phenomenal that the 
crop reached a million boxes. 

Then came the second discovery of 
Florida—the boom years of the twenties 
—when new vistas were opened to a new 
type of far-seeing pioneers—men who 
saw the great future spreading out in the 
citrus industry. Every indication points 
to the fact that Florida’s vast citrus belt 
is entering another phase of prosperity. 

The discovery that citrus fruits have a 
high Vitamin C content, and consequent- 
ly are an excellent source of this health 
giving ingredient, spurred the sale of 
oranges and grapefruit to a new high. 


® Vast citrus production aid to nation’s health 


When the juice canneries began oper- 
ating the citrus industry expanded to 
meet the widened market. Before the can- 
neries came into the scene the citrus 
farmers shipped their fresh fruit to the 
markets with profits on high consump- 
tion during certain periods of the year. 

With the advent of the canneries the 
market was extended over the entire 12 
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months and, while fresh fruit still holds 
a prominent place in the citrus picture, 
the grower was provided with two out- 
lets instead of only one. 

Then, in 1946, the frozen concentrate 
plants went into operation. During the 
1946-47 season these concentrate plants 
produced 500,000 gallons. The next sea- 
son products jumped almost four times 
| and stood at 1,910,000 gallons. In 1948- 
I 49 the increase was more than five hun- 
dred per cent when 10,232,831 gallons 
| 
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of frozen orange juice concentrate were 
: produced. It has won the public fancy. 

ri The frozen concentrate production for 
| 1949-50 is estimated at 21,000,000 gal- 

lons. Demand has been phenomenal. 

I It takes one box of fruit to make one 

| gallon of concentrate. With only four 
| 


years of commercial production behind 
it, the concentrate industry is already 
using 21 per cent of Florida’s entire cit- 
rus Crop. 


@Interior view shows packing house operation 


The huge demand from the concen- 
trate industry for oranges (about 3313 
per cent of the total orange crop in 
1949-50) prompts the speculation that 
present grove production will soon fall 
short of market requirements. 

Lime production is becoming increas- 
ingly important as fresh fruit, and for use 
in lime concentrates. Tangerines are be- 
coming more and more popular as a fresh 
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fruit and are also used in the concentrate 
industry. Florida is the major source of 
tangerines. Many other varieties of citrus 
fruits are grown in smaller quantities for 
home consumption. 

Is there room for newcomers in citrus? 

The answer is yes. | 

A going citrus grove in Florida is a 
sound investment. A healthy, well main- 
tained grove becomes more valuable with 
age and produces more and better quality 
fruit. The grove owner is fortunate. 

You can own a grove in Florida and 
take things easy. Many grove owners take 
advantage of the cooperatives which cul- 
tivate, harvest and sell for member groves. 
There are also independent caretaking 
organizations which fertilize, spray, pick 
and market the crop. 


®Frozen concentrate orange juice is made here 


®Florida’s delicious citrus is available year around— 
fresh, canned or as frozen concentrate 


The following bulletins on citrus are avail- 
able by writing the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Florida, Gainesville: 


®No. 287, Economic Study of Absentee 
Ownership of Citrus Properties 


Realtors in most citrus areas have grove @No. 354, Feeding Value and Nutritive 


listings and can quote prices on produc Properties of Citrus By-Products 41 
e 4 P Po ®No. 454, Citrus Products for Fattening 


tive groves, as well as on available land Cattle 


suitable for citrus planting. ®No. 140, Dooryard Citrus Plantings 
in Florida 


Their names may be obtained from the 
Chamber of Commerce in the city near 
which you desire to locate. 


Agricultural agents in those counties 
where citrus is grown can give you valu- 
able advice and guidance. 


® Loading golden citrus from trucks 


© Fresh Florida citrus is packed for shipping 


Abundant, year around sunshine 
and reasonable freedom from killing frosts 


make Florida ideal for growing— 


| South Florida is the only place in the 
| United States with a climate suitable for 
| growing a wide variety of tropical fruits. 
The opportunities are great. 


| @ The mango is a king among fruits 


Tropical fruits grow generally only in 
those climates of the world which are 
reasonably free of killing frost and have 
an abundance of sunshine and warmth 


twelve months a year. 


This branch of highly specialized farm- 
ing, although limited, provides profitable 
commercial crops. There is little compe- 
tition, and consequently the return to the 
successful grower is unusually high. 

Many of the tropical fruits which can 
be raised in Florida are little known in 
northern markets and await only ade- 
quate production and promotion for ex- 
pansion. 

The avocado and the mango, of course, 
enjoy an excellent sale in the north. The 
guava, particularly in jelly and paste 
forms, is a delicacy which is becoming 
more and more popular. It is in these 
three categories (avocado, mango and 
guava) that most growers have been ex- 


Guavas are rich in Vitamin “C” @ 
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panding production and grove plantings 
in South Florida. 

The Hindu papaya and litchi fruit also 
are known and sold outside the State. 

The lesser known tropical fruits which 
offer an opportunity to the grower are 
the coconut, loquat, sapodilla, carambola, 
sapote, sugar apple, Barbados cherry, 
Surinam cherry and numerous others. 

Marketing of the guava is quite simple 
in Florida since almost the entire com- 
mercial crop is purchased by jelly makers 
and other processors within the State. 
The trees grow wild throughout South 
Florida and are perfectly at home in vary- 
ing types of soil. They bear profusely 
when grown in commercial plantings if 
given a minimum of care and cultivation. 


The avocado is highest 

in caloric value of any 
fresh fruit, and leads 
in fats and proteins 


The tasty pineapple i 


Neither is it too difficult to grow avo- 
cados and mangoes but expert knowledge 
is needed to bring about good fruiting. 
Young trees bear early, especially if they 
are grafted or budded stock. 

Lower Dade County has the largest 
commercial plantings of avocados and 
mangoes. But extensive plantings also are 
found up the east coast into Palm Beach 
County, Highlands County, and on the 
west coast as far north as Bradenton. 
Yard trees and small plantings are found 
even farther north. 

The papaya, a melon-like fruit that 


Papaya is a delicious breakfast fruit 
famed as an aid to digestion Dil 


grows on what appears to be a tree but 
is really a huge herb, is a good breakfast 
fruit. It contains Vitamins A, C, G, By. 

Some papayas have been shipped north 
where they command high prices but 
local demand among residents, winter 
visitors, hotels and restaurants is great 


Great is the demand 
the country over 
for guava jelly and 
other guava 
products 
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enough to take most of the supply. Pa- 
paya juice also is canned and in that form 
is generally available in northern mar- 
kets. Individual papayas weigh upward 
from two pounds and it is not unusual to 
get as much as 100 pounds of fruit in 
a season from one plant. 

Research in papaya is directed toward 
standardizing and developing better va- 
rieties. The best fruits are so superior to 
the poor ones that extensive marketing 
of papayas depends on producing only 
the good varieties. 

Hobbyists and some commercial grow- 
ets are experimenting with the litchi 
fruit, which is a favorite of the Chinese 
and can be purchased in dry form in most 
Chinese Restaurants. 


The following bulletins may be obtained 
by writing the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.: 
e No. 436, Grape Growing in Florida 
e No. 437, Pecan Growing in Florida 
e No. 113, Papaya Culture in Florida 


@Nae)124, The Cultivated Persimmon 
ia-Florida 


@ Now 141, Avocado Production in Florida 
@dNo. 527, Peach Varieties for Florida 


Here are opportunities for 


those interested in 


Florida offers a wide open field 
for the farmer interested in growing 
ornamentals. 

Dr. H. G. Blackmon, head of the horti- 
culture department at the Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in a recent 
article titled “The Ornamental Horticul- 
tural Industry in Florida’, says: “The 
1945 Agricultural Census for Florida 
shows that the sales in 1944 amounted 

to $9,603,000 for horticultural special- 
ties. This amounts to about two and one- 
half times the sales of $3,920,000 
reported for 1939 


in the 1940 census. If the 1950 census 
reports as high a percentage increase for 
1949 over 1944 as that for 1944 over 
1939, then the total sales of these special 
crops for 1949 should amount to about 
$23,500,000. 

“The inventory of the industry prob- 
ably amounts to $35,000,000 or more. 
This would seem to be about as conserv- 

ative a figure as can be arrived at when 

the values of all buildings, lands and 
j stocks are taken into consideration.” 
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The investment in the ornamental in- 
dustry is comparably high but the returns 
are also proportionately high. It is neces- 
sary in most instances to erect slat houses 
covered with material which will break 
from one-half to three-fourths of the sun- 
light. The cost of constructing slat houses 
is estimated at between $2,000 and 
$3,000 an acre. 

Watering also presents a problem. The 
most recent method is the use of movable 
aluminum pipe and artificial ponds sup- 
plied with water pumped from a deep 
well. The pipe can be moved by one man 
and is easily and simply operated. 


Commercial rose culture is divided 
into two main divisions: (1) the produc- 
tion of nursery stock used for transplant- 
ing, and (2) the growing of roses for cut 
flower production. Planting stock is 
grown almost entirely in the nurseries of 
north and northwest Florida, while cut 
roses are produced mostly in the central 
and southern part of the State. From 
7,000 to 10,000 plants are required to 
plant an acre for flower production. Fifty 
to seventy-five saleable flowers per plant 
can be grown each year, depending on 
variety and general conditions. 


Foliage plants such as ferns are profitable 
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The gladiolus industry occupies 10,000 acres 


Foliage plants such as ferns, Chinese 
evergreens, sansevieria, nephthytis, pep- 
eromia, philodendron, pothos, cactus, ivy, 
agave, caladium, croton, diffenbachia and 
many others provide a profitable business 
for farmers. These are potted and sent for 
sale in department and five and ten cent 
stores in all parts of the country. 

The gladiolus industry occupies 10,000 
acres of land in Florida. Enough corms 
can be produced by the grower to main- 
tain the planting stock. The corms are 
dug, cleaned, graded, treated, and placed 
in cold storage for the summer. 

Dr. Blackmon says: “Woody ornamen- 
tals are produced in large quantities in 
all parts of the State. Camellias and aza- 
leas are grown in practically all parts of 
the State. Palms and broadleaf evergreens 
are grown in practically all parts of Flor- 


ida but the heaviest production will be 
found in the nurseries in the northern 
area. In many of the nurseries plants are 
grown in the open without any protec- 
tion, but some greenhouse space or slat 
houses, or both, will be required for start- 
ing the material and getting it hardened 
before it is moved to the field.” 


“Glads” are an increasingly important 
multi-million-dollar Florida crop 


Florida is high in the production of ferns and ornamentals—and slat houses may be observed over the Stat 


Ferns provide a big source of revenue 
in Florida. The Asparagus plumosus type 
fern is grown to supply the sprays which 
are cut and shipped for greens to be used 
in floral designs. Boston types and leath- 
erleaf ferns are also in large demand. 

Fern production requires much hand 
labor but a ready market is always avail- 
able. And shipping is no problem. 

Orchids are also grown commercially. 
Greenhouses are required with a rigid 
temperature control system but the high 
prices for the flower in the northern mar- 
kets makes orchid culture a profitable 
venture for the experienced grower. 


Further information may be secured by 
writing the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, for 
the following bulletins: 


e@ No. 137, Propagation of Ornamental Plants 
@ No. 621, Azalea Culture for Florida 
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Florida farmers are favored with one of 
the finest State operated marketing serv- 
ices in the nation. It consists of twenty- 
six units located in agricultural regions 
throughout the State, including the larg- 
est farmers’ market in the country under 
one roof. Practically every farm crop, in- 
cluding livestock, poultry and eggs, can 
be sold by the Florida farmer at one or 
more of these markets. 

They were created for the sole purpose 
of furnishing farmers centrally located 
places to transact their business direct 
with buyers on a cash basis. These buyers 
are bonded and represent some of the 
largest wholesale organizations and mat- 
keting companies in the United States. 
The price they pay for farm crops is gov- 
erned by economic conditions prevailing 
around the nation at the day and hour the 
sale is made. 

Reports from market centers in New 
York, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis and all 
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Sales platforms are established at strategic poin 


te by the Agriculture Dept. 


Growers are paid cash for their produce at — 
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Farmers’ Markets are accessible to planters 


large metropolitan trade areas are fe- 
ceived by teletype at every State market. 
Not only does the buyer know the going 
price on the produce he wants, but the 
farmer, too, knows in advance the price 
he can get for the produce he has to sell. 

When the grower is ready to sell, the 
buyer pays cash and accepts the purchase 


Florida’s Farmers’ Markets are second to none 


right at the market platform. There is no 
consignment shipping, no waiting to see 
what price is paid at the northern market. 
The farmer gets his profit then and there. 

Operation of the State markets centers 
in the director’s office in Jacksonville, 
under the supervision of the Florida De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Florida 
State Agricultural Marketing Board op- 
erates all of the markets as provided by 
the Legislature and is headed by the Goy- 
ernor, the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and the Commissioner of the State Mar- 
keting Bureau. 


operate the local market in cooperation 
with a committee made up of growers 
with farm interests in the area served by 
the market. 

Recommendations of these local com- 
mittees are followed closely, since the 
primary objective of the market system 
is to serve local producers. 

Credit for this unique system of farm- 


ii Unloading produce in a typical market scene 


This board names a director who is the 
= active executive responsible for the man- 
sag agement of the entire system. 
ee Each individual market has a manager These potatoes move to market via fast freight | 

employed by the director. His duty is to 


ers markets is given to Nathan Mayo, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, who 
worked out the preliminary plans for the 
system and established the first of these 
markets in 1935. 

Since that first market with its original 
year’s gross volume totaling $1.5 million, 
25 additional markets have been estab- 
lished. In the fiscal year just ended these 
26 markets handled a gross volume of 
farm produce totaling over $38,353,654. 


Crops speed north via rail, highway and air 
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Florida State Farmers’ Markets 
are located in the following cities: 


Arcadia State Livestock Market 
Arcadia, Florida 

Bonifay State Farmers’ Market 
Bonifay, Florida 

Dade City State Farmers’ Market 
Dade City, Florida 

DeFuniak Springs State Livestock Market 
DeFuniak Springs, Florida 

Florida City State Farmers’ Market 
Florida City, Florida 

Fort Pierce State Farmers’ Market 
Fort Pierce, Florida 

Fort Myers State Farmers’ Market 
Fort Myers, Florida 

Holly Hill State Market 

Holly Hill, Florida 

Holly Hill Curb Market 
Holly Hill, Florida 

Jay State Livestock Market 
Jay, Florida 

Lake City State Farmers’ Market 
Lake City, Florida 


Live Oak State Farmers’ Market 
Live Oak, Florida 

Pahokee State Farmers’ Market 
Pahokee, Florida 

Palatka State Farmers’ Market 
Palatka, Florida 

Palmetto State Farmers’ Market 
Palmetto, Florida 

Plant City State Farmers’ Market 
Plant City, Florida 

Pompano State Farmers’ Market 
Pompano, Florida 

Quincy State Livestock Market 
Quincy, Florida 

Sanford State Farmers’ Market 
Sanford, Florida 

Starke State Farmers’ Market 
Starke, Florida 

Wauchula State Farmers’ Market 
Wauchula, Florida 


Livestock and Crops Exhibition Pavilions: 


Quincy, Florida Belle Glade, Florida 
Bartow, Florida Ocala, Florida 
Orlando, Florida 


Climate, health and happiness, 


more independence and new interests are reasons 


for learning — 


Florida’s matchless 
climate offers farm 
folks of retirement 
age a.chance for 
health, happiness, 
new interests and a 
greater measure of 
independence. 

The winters are balmy and the sum- 
mers are mild. Outdoor living relieves 
physical tension, heart strain and lessens 
the severity of ailments common after 
middle age. 

And, the climate also offers definite 
economic advantages for persons with a 
limited income. 

If you build your own home the ex- 
pense of cellar excavation or central heat- 
ing is not necessary. Over most of the 


State a small portable heater or a single 
log in a fireplace is sufficient to take off 
the chill of any brisk evenings that might 
occur in winter. 

The heavy clothing worn in the north 
is not needed and this alone provides a 
substantial saving. 

Small vegetable gardens can provide 
food for the table during most of the year. 
The story is told that Florida farmers 
simply throw seeds at the ground and 
then jump aside to make way for the 
plants. This exaggeration serves to indi- 
cate how ideal are the growing conditions 


existing within the State. Due to stimu- 
lating action of an abundance of sun- 
shine, mild temperatures and ample rain- 
fall, Florida tillable soils support a variety 
of crops. 

It is difficult to advise as to the mini- 
mum income requirements needed for 
living happily on an acre or so of ground 
in Florida. Too much depends on indi- 
vidual needs. But if you have the funds 
for an initial investment, plus a small 
income from investments or a pension, 
full independence can be yours in Florida. 

In addition to growing much of your 
own food requirements, you also will find 
in most cases a ready market for your 
surplus produce—which will supply pin 
money for necessities not obtainable from 
the soil. 

Such tropical fruits as avocados, man- 
goes and papayas, with only a few plants 
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of ‘each, are potential sources of income. 
Berries, vegetables and flowers are 
other sources of revenue. Chickens 
thrive in Florida’s climate and may 
be raised successfully on a small scale. 
Those who have sufficient capital to 
eliminate the need for income from the 
land can find interesting hobbies such as 
developing tropical fruits and flowers. 
The raising of specimen plants of the 
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lesser known varieties has proved inter- 
esting to some with exceptional financial 
SUCCESS. 

Fishing not only provides excellent 
recreation but also is a source of food at 
low cost. No place in Florida is more 
than an hour away from good fishing and 
no one need travel more than 50 miles 
for salt water fishing. 

Florida land prices vary according to 
location and desirability. It follows natu- 
rally that acreage near large resort cities 
commands a higher price than it does in 
rural locations. Florida offers a home in 
the sunshine to fit almost any pocketbook. 


Complete 
Information 


The old adage “seeing is believing” ap- 
plies to the agricultural opportunities available 
in Florida. The State’s governmental agencies 
stand ready to show the prospective Florida 
farmers advantages described in this booklet. 

You are urged to visit the State and see for 
yourself what Florida has to offer. You can 
combine business with pleasure and enjoy a 
vacation while you look over the various farm- 
ing opportunities. 

Come to Florida and personally inspect 
the various areas you have read about on the 
preceding pages. Consult with the county 
agents, talk to farmers who are already settled 
here and visit the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in various parts of the State. 

After you have decided where you want to 
settle, contact the local Chamber of Commerce 
or Realty Board who will give you land prices. 
The Chambers of Commerce also will advise 
you about living conditions, taxes, school fa- 
cilities and other general data. 

In addition to the bulletins already listed 
at the end of each chapter the following are 
also available from the State Department of 
Agriculture, Tallahassee, Florida: 


® Berries in Florida @ State Farmers’ Markets 
® Hog Production @ Legume Feed Crops e 
Non-Legume Feed Crops @ Poultry Raising 
® Papaya Culture @ Pecans @ Ramie in 
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Florida @ Soils of Florida e@ Tung Oil in 
Florida @ Tobacco Growing e Some Florida 
TruckCrops ® Watermelon Growing in Florida 


FLORIDA’S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NATHAN MAYO, Commissioner 


Florida’s assured Agricultural future is largely 
predicated on its remarkable development and 
growth under the distinguished personal lead- 
ership of Nathan Mayo as Commissioner. 

By virtue of his efforts as director of Agri- 
cultural research and management for almost 
three decades, Florida has today a State Agri- 
cultural Department whose far flung activities 
and accomplishments are second to none in 
the United States. 

The Florida Department of Agriculture is 
recognized as a foremost research and adminis- 
trative organization for Agricultural develop- 
ment and maintenance...It is ever watchful 
in guarding and advancing the welfare of the 
Florida farmer. 

Commissioner Mayo directs and leads the 
State’s official efforts to advance the cause of 
Agriculture — vegetable, citrus, and all other 
crop production, as well as animal husbandry 
in its various forms. 

He has been quick to turn opportunities 
for progress to the advantage of Florida’s 
farming industry. 
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